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Liberia 


The wall of protocol which shielded the United 
States from contact with colonial Africa crumbled 
in the late 1950’s when in colorful and dizzying 
procession nearly twenty countries trooped out of 
the Colonial Era, across the threshold of freedom, 
to immediate seating in the United Nations General 
Assembly. The story of Liberia, which has had 114 
years of unbroken though not uneventful inde- 
pendence can perhaps help in understanding the 
problems and goals of these new nations which are 
seeking swift decisions of far-reaching consequence. 
Furthermore, to Americans this small country is 
of particular interest, for its very origin in 1822 
stemmed from efforts of the American Colonization 
Society. 

In some ways Liberia is as much a product of 
colonialism as Ghana or Senegal. Its republican 
form of government, its official language (English), 
its commercial production, its overseas trade orienta- 
tion, all bespeak earlier ties with a mother country. 
But there have been significant differences. The 
American Colonization Society, whose objective was 
the resettlement on the Grain Coast of “freed Amer- 
ican men of color,” expected that many former 
slaves would emigrate and that the colony in time 
would become independent. British refusal to pay 
customs duties to a colony of a private society 
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precipitated Liberian independence (1847), by mu- 
tual and friendly agreement between the settlers 
and the Society, after only 25 years. Divorced from 
links with America, the Americo-Liberians, as the 
settlers and their descendants are called, were left 
to fend for themselves. ‘They maintained a precari- 
ous independence, calling to the United States for 
help whenever a European seizure seemed to 
threaten. 

But while American efforts preserved Liberia 
from European domination, these same efforts de- 
nied it the colonist’s beneficence — the roads and 
sanitation projects, the schooling and economic de- 
‘velopment that other African countries have enjoyed 
in greater or lesser degree. For years the gap in 
economic development between independent Li- 
beria and colonial French and British West Africa. 
widened. All too often the Negro settlers searched 
unsuccessfully for a stable export commodity and 
borrowed themselves into debt. By the 1930's, Li- 
beria had become in many ways more a governing 
instrument of the Firestone Plantations Company 
than a sovereign republic. But these earlier times 
have receded now into the realm of myth and nos- 
talgia, for Liberians in the years since the end of 
World War II have seen their economy burgeon at 
a breath-taking rate. 
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PHYSICAL BACKGROUND. Liberia has an area 
of some 43,000 square miles, about the same as 
Tennessee. It occupies the southwesternmost part of 
West Africa, deep within the tropics, and is struc- 
turally part of an ancient crystalline shield of pre- 
Cambrian metamorphic rocks, largely granitic 
gneisses, schists, quartzites, and granites, with 
younger intrusives. There are no true sedimentary 
rocks, and it is fairly certain that most of the coun- 
try has been above water since Paleozoic times. 

Liberia may be divided into five regions. A 
coastal lowland about 25 miles in width rises grad- 
ually inland to elevations of some 400 feet. Nearly 
a dozen diorite ridges form promontories along the 
otherwise monotonous coast, the boldest of these 
being Cape Mount (el. 1,068 ft.). These promon- 
tories, the sites of the earliest and most successful 
Americo-Liberian settlement, are in sharp contrast, 
to the unrelieved and unhealthful sandy coast, with 
its malarial lagoons and mangrove tidal backwaters. 
Farther inland is an area of low hills, with elevations 
ranging from 400 to 1,200 feet. The bulk of the Cen- 
tral Province and part of the Western Province are 
termed interior low plateau. Here, with relatively 
little local relief, many swamps weave sinuously 
around the hills. Interior low mountains are found 
in the Western Province, where a number of discon- 
tinuous ranges trend northeast-southwest. In several 
places the southern edge of the mountains and 
plateau is clearly delimited by escarpments, the 
most vivid of which is crossed at Reputa by the 
trunk road to Guinea. The northernmost sections 
of the Western and Central Provinces are a part 
of the Guinea highlands. The country here, averag- 
ing 1,500 to 2,000 feet in elevation, is very hilly, 
with impressive dolerite rock domes which rise 
abruptly 200 to 300 feet above the surrounding land. 

Liberia has a tropical monsoonal climate. That is 
to say, it is warm all year round with marked alter- 
nating wet and dry seasons. This seasonal rhythm 
of the rains vitally affects many phases of human 
activity, particularly agriculture. The map and 
diagrams summarize the essential features of the 
climate. 

The amount of rainfall decreases from an average 
of 200 or more inches a year along the western 
part of the coast to about 100 or 125 inches on the 
eastern coast, and to 75 inches or less inland toward 
the central plateau. In the western part of the 
country more than three-fourths of the precipita- 


tion occurs between May and October, while in the 
east it is more evenly distributed over twelve 
months. The “saddle” in the double-maximum rain- 
fall profile, a well-known feature of the coastal 
climate called the “middle dries,” is a period of 
some four weeks, usually in August, when the rains 
diminish abruptly. The southwest monsoon sets the 
basic rhythm of rainfall, increasing as the strong 
summer low-pressure cell develops over the desert 
far to the north and east. Atop this early-summer 
maximum are the rains added in periods of in- 
stability which occur as the sun passes directly over- 
head. The farther one moves inland, the more faint 
become the “middle dries.” 

The coast is humid and uncomfortable all year, 
but the interior has pleasant sunny days and cool 
nights during the winter dry season. ‘Temperatures 
in Liberia average in the 70’s or low 80’s throughout 
the year. On the coast, diurnal variations are of 
small magnitude. In Monrovia the mean daily range 
in January is 12.2°F, and in July only 7.3°. Inland, 
the diurnal range increases, particularly in the dry 
season, and may be as much as 43° in January and 
26° in July. For brief periods in the winter the 
Harmattan, a dry dust-laden wind from the Sahara, 
reaches the coast; overnight the relative humidity 
drops from its usual 87 per cent to 30 per cent, and 
one feels cooled and refreshed. 

Tropical soils at best form a fragile and difficult 
basis for agriculture. Derived from crystalline rock 
and formed in a region of intense wet and dry 
seasons, Liberia’s soils are highly leached. This 
leaching process removes the soluble minerals, such 
as phosphorus, nitrogen, and magnesium, and solu- 
ble plant nutrients, and forms hydrous oxides of 
iron and aluminum. As a result, the soils are red 
and strongly acidic, and correspondingly the con- 
tent of exchangeable base (available plant nutrient) 
is low. Because of the rapid decomposition of vege- 
table matter, soils generally contain little humus. 
With the exception of alluvial and certain bog soils, 
Liberian soils are best suited to the growth of tree 
crops such as rubber, bananas, oil palm, or cacao. 
Annual crops, such as rice, sugarcane, or cassava 
(manioc), will give fairly good yields for a year or 
two, but the fertility is quickly exhausted and yields 
drop drastically in the third and fourth years. 
The Liberian way of using yet conserving these 
soils is the common tropical expedient of shifting 
cultivation, known as bush-fallow agriculture. 
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Farming, which is the livelihood of nine-tenths 
of Liberia’s people, is a communal enterprise. The 
selection of areas to be cropped is made by the 
village chief, elders, and medicine men. In March 
and early April, areas of forest or regrown bush 
are cleared: first the men cut down the vines, brush, 
and small trees with cutlasses, and then they tackle 
the larger trees — except for those of economic or 
magical value. When the resulting debris has dried 
sufficiently, it is burned and the residue of ash is 
worked into the soil. If rice is to be planted, the 
women and children do so in May. Since the onset 


of the rains is both violent and variable, seed which 
has not had enough time to become rooted is com- 
monly washed away, and replanting becomes nec- 
essary. The women and children spend the summer 
weeding and protecting the rice from weaver-birds. 
Upland rice matures slowly, and the harvest, which 
begins in September and reaches its peak in Octo- 
ber, may extend well into December. 

Rice is supplemented by cassava, and from per- 
mament kitchen gardens such foods as_ peppers, 
okra, tomatoes, eddoes, mangoes, avocados, oranges, 
grapefruit, limes, pawpaw, bananas, and plantains. 
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There are interesting regional variations in the 
staple crop. Though most of the people grow upland 
rice, the Kisi and Gbande in the densely populated 
northwestern highlands grow much rice in moist 
valley bottoms. Yields from these alluvial lands 
are significantly greater, and these soils can be 
cropped year after year with only occasional periods 
of fallow. Among the Kru and Grebo in the south- 
east, traditionally a cassava-fish people, rice is much 
less prominent. The cloud cover on this coast, per- 
sistent even in the dry season, makes the harvesting 
of grain crops uncertain; hence, perhaps, the long- 
established emphasis on cassava. 


THE PEOPLE. The bulk of Liberia’s people, 
who number an estimated 800,000 or 1 million, 
live in a broad band stretching from the coast near 
Monrovia northeastward toward the populous por- 
tions of southern Guinea. Population densities in 
this zone are mostly above twenty per square mile, 
and in some areas over fifty. In the immediate en- 
virons of Monrovia and extending eastward to Har- 
bel and Kakata is an area in which densities exceed 
100 per square mile. Comparable concentrations 
are also found in the vicinity of Gbarnga and Gban 
to the northeast, and in Loma, Gbande, and Kisi 
country in the Western Province. Much of the Gola 
Forest and large sections of the southeastern third 
of the country are uninhabited. 

The tribal people present a great complexity of 
culture, language, and origin. Liberia has the dis- 
tinction of being the meeting place of three of the 
five great West African language groups: the Kwa 
tongues of the Guinea Coast forest people, the West 
Atlantic language group of almost relic tongues, 
formerly widely distributed throughout the western 
part of the Sudan, and the Mande, a Sudanic tongue 
of the western savannas. Both the Kwa and West 
Atlantic long predate the arrival of the Mande- 
speaking peoples, who came in two stages within 
historic times. Several tribes termed collectively the 
Mande-fu probably settled in Liberia in the late 
fifteenth century. A second group of tribes called 
the Mande-tan, strong converts to Islam in con- 
trast to the animist-fetish worship of the other Li- 
berian tribes, arrived some 150 years later. But all 
of the tribal groups, even though the circumstances 
of their origins are unrecorded, retain traditions of 
having come from the northeast or east. In all, some 
28 separate tribes are found in Liberia. Among the 


more important are the Kru, Bassa, Dei, Kran, and 
Grebo (Kwa); the Gola and Kisi (West Atlantic); 
the Kpelle, Mano, Gio, Loma, Gbande, and Mende 
(Mande-fu); and the Vai (Mande-tan). 

The Americo-Liberian settlers came from all parts 
of the eastern and southern United States, as well 
as from the British West Indies. In the years between 
1822 and 1867 a substantial number of immigrants 
(18,858) arrived; since then the number has been 
small. In the early years attempted territorial ex- 
pansion embroiled the settlers in numerous “wars” 
with the indigenous people, and even as late 
as 1920 governmental control over large parts of 
the hinterland was only nominal. Americo-Liberian 
influence has been most marked in a narrow coastal 
fringe, in the immediate environs of Monrovia on 
the lower St. Paul River, and in the districts back 
of Harper. Only since 1954 has a serious effort been 
made by the government to increase the level of 
participation of tribal peoples in the affairs of their 
country. 

Differences in culture, language, and economy 
have separated the settlers from the aboriginal peo- 
ples; and it would be hard to overemphasize the 
stultifying effect of this separation. The Americo- 
Liberians have always looked back across the sea 
for their answers. In their search for a stable export 
crop, the settlers tried in turn camwood, cane sugar 
(which enjoyed a brief vogue in the American north 
during the Civil War), coffee, piassava, and palm 
kernels; but none of these was particularly success- 
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ful. German perfection of the aniline dyes in the 
1890’s finished off the trade in camwood; the com- 
petition of the emerging coffee industry in Brazil 
proved too formidable; and piassava producers 
found themselves at the mercy of the British who 
controlled the Sherbro Island sources and set the 
shipping rates. 

Starting in 1871 the Liberians tried a new and 
disastrous tack: the negotiation of loans to foster 
economic development. British and American bank- 
ing firms used them scandalously and by 1927, on 
their fourth loan, the Liberians were $5 million in 
debt and had nothing to show for it. 

Meanwhile, the government began to explore the 
idea of granting concessions of land to foreign com- 
panies in order to encourage agricultural develop- 
ment. A start was made in 1906 by the British who 
planted a sizable area in rubber trees near Mon- 
rovia. In 1922 the British and Dutch introduced in 
Malaya and Sumatra the Stevenson Plan, a scheme 
to increase and sustain at artificially high levels the 
price of rubber. Harvey Firestone, searching for an 
alternate source of rubber for America, became im- 


pressed with the possibilities in Liberia; and by 
then the Americo-Liberians were fiscally if not psy- 
chologically ready for a deus ex machina. In 1926 
the Firestone Plantations Company obtained the 
lease of 1 million acres for a 99 year period. 
Two plantations were prepared, one at Harbel 
which has grown to 75,000 acres, and another on the 
Cavalla River which now covers some 15,000 acres. 

The coming of the Firestone Company brought 
into being a wage-earning labor force of 25,000 and 
injected much money into the economy. When Fire- 
stone tapped its first trees about 1933, the Liberian 
government’s annual revenue was $300,000; by 
1950, the year before the first iron ore shipments, 
its revenue had increased to $4 million, the bulk of 
it derived from duties paid by the plantation com- 
pany. Liberian rubber exports in 1960, largely 
Firestone production, totaled nearly 96 million 
pounds, valued at $36 million. 


THE NEW ERA. Liberia entered a new era in 
1947 with the dedication of the Free Port of Mon- 
rovia, a modern multi-million-dollar deep-water 
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